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Shakespeare lived in a great age of scholarship, when from the presses of Europe poured 
works of learning:- dictionaries (large and small), grammars, editions of famous (and 
obscure) classical and later writers, for the most part heavily laden with a paraphernalia of 
commentary, as well as works on oriental cultures and languages. Great scholars abounded: 
Scaliger, Casaubon, both a few years older than Shakespeare, on the continent; in England, 
men like Sir Henry Savile, William Camden, and others of vast reading like Robert Burton, 
author of The Anatomy of Melancholy. In certain groups knowledge of classical languages 
and literature was deep: Ben Jonson was a good scholar, and in his large library were to be 
found many classical authors. 

Shakespeare, and many beside him, was not of this number; his knowledge of antiquity was 
not so deep or wide - "little Latin and less Greek'. But from where did he, and the hundreds 
like him, obtain even this small smattering? What authors would a school boy at a grammar 
school (i.e. a school for teaching Latin) read at the various stages in his career? 

In the earlier part of the XVIth century the most widely used introduction to Latin in England 
were the books of John Stanbridge - grammars, vocabularies and phrase books which went 
through many editions. Stanbridge (1463-1510) was Head Master of the new grammar school 
in Oxford, Magdalen College School, an establishment which was to have an important 
influence on education in the XVIth century through, among others. Cardinal Wolsey and 
William Lily. 

Consider the Lily 

Lily (c. 1468-1522) was appointed in 1512 the first High Master of St. Paul's School. 
Amongst his friends were John Colet, Thomas More, and the physician and classical scholar 
Thomas Linacre. In about 1509 Lily published his Rudimenta grammatices, and in 1513 his 
Absolutissimus de octo orationis partium constructione libellus; and these two works largely 
form the basis of the Institutio compendiaria totius grammaticae, or Lily's Latin Grammar as 
it came to be called. Lrom 1540 this was the authorised Latin grammar, and the preface to the 
1540 edition of the Institutio sets out the reasons for this: that there were too many varying 
methods of teaching the rudiments of grammar: the King had therefore appointed a 
committee of 'viri eruditi' to compile a clear and all-embracing introduction to grammar based 
on the best writers. 

By 1564 when Shakespeare was bom, some twelve editions had appeared, and by 1640 there 
were over sixty editions. It was such a popular book that the type was left standing for ten 



years or more (the 1607 edition is largely printed from the same type as the edition of 1597). 
This privilege, of allowing the type to stand, was granted to few books - the Psalter, the 
Grammar & Accidence, the Primer and the ABC are some of them. All the editions of Lily 
are very rare; many survive in unique copies, some in perhaps four or five copies. This is 
something one expects from school books: they just get used to death, and I dare say that 
copies of Kennedy's Latin Primer will one day be as rare as some of the books of the XVI to 
XVIIIth. centuries. Yet we can be sure that several thousands of copies of each edition were 
printed. Lily's Latin Grammar was in fact for many years the property of one printer, Raynold 
Wolfe, who printed all the authorised editions up to 1572. He is said to have been given the 
privilege by Edward VI. It must have proved the basis of a sound fortune: Wolfe left his 
widow a number of properties. 

Make not the scholar haste 

Lily's Latin Grammar (which incidentally was used well into the XIXth century) was not a 
profoundly original compilation, being based on the works of Linacre, Melanchthon and 
others. The first part in English sets out the details of the eight parts of speech, with 
declension of nouns, pronouns and adjectives, and conjugation of verbs, together with 
prepositions and some treatment of syntax. The preface lays great stress on learning the 
elements of grammar very thoroughly, and not going on before what has been already done is 
well and truly learned: 'the first and chiefest point is, that the dilegent maister make not the 
scholler haste too much, but that hee in continuance and diligence of teaching make him to 
rehearse so, that untill he hath perfectly that good which is behind, hee suffer him not to goe 
forwarde. Lor this posting haste ouerthroweth and hurteth a great sort of wittes, and casteth 
them into amazednesse'. The verses by Lily which come at the end of the first part give sound 
injunctions to schoolboys: 

Mane citus lectumfuge, mollem discute somnum: 

Templa petas supplex, et venerare Deum. 

Attamen in primis facies sit Iota, manusque, 

Sint nitidae vestes, comptaq(ue) caesaries. 

(In the morning get out of bed quickly, and cast off soft sleep: go off to church to supplicate 
and honour God. But firstly let your face and hands be washed, your clothes neat and your 
hair combed.) 

and later: 

Scalpellum, calami, atramentum, charta, libelli, 
sint semper studiis arma parata tuis. 


(Make sure that your knife, quill pens, ink, paper and books, the arms of your trade, are 
always ready for your studies.) 



The second part, the Brevissima institution, is divided into four sections, dealing with 
spelling, pronunciation and punctuation, accidence (called Etymologia), grammar ( Syntaxis ), 
and lastly a section on accents, quantity and prosody (Prosodia). This is entirely written in 
Latin. At the end of the books is a vocabulary of words used in the rules. It is this second part 
which contains some of the famous mnemonics, like As in praesenti, or Propria quae 
maribus. In the Elizabethan period boys studied part 1 of the book for a year, and then passed 
on to the Brevissima institutio, but this of course was only part of the curriculum. What 
authors did they read? 

The bookshelf for the lower forms 

In one of the frontispieces to a Latin play performed at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1631 
and printed at Cambridge, the usher is seen uttering the words (from Lily's Grammar) As in 
praesenti, and holding a birch. Above his head is a shelf of books, all clasped and with their 
titles written either on the fore-edge or lower edge. The authors include Cato (Disticha 
Catonis), two volumes of Cicero's works and Flores Poetarum, an anthology of Roman 
poets, which first appeared in Venice in 1507, and was subsequently reprinted many times all 
over Europe. 

The Disticha Catonis were, for centuries right through the Middle Ages, a popular school 
book. The book was used partly to teach Latin (the language is simple and straightforward), 
and partly to inculcate 'Courtesy' or good behaviour. Its use in the lowest form of the 
grammar school annexed to Westminster Abbey (i.e. Westminster School) is stipulated for 
Mondays and Tuesdays. Originally printed in Utrecht in the 1470s, and translated into every 
major European language by 1500 (Caxton published an English prose version), there were a 
number of editions circulating in the 1560s and '70s, as well as English translations. An 
example of the sort of advice offered is: 

Rumor es fuge, ne incipias novus auctor haberi: 

Nam nulli tacuisse nocet, nocet esse locutum. 

Other books used in the lower forms were the Colloquia of Vives, and the Dialogues of 
Corderius. Ludovicus Vives (1492-1540), a Spanish humanist who held the post of Lecturer 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, In the 1520s, and Mathurin Cordier (1478-1564), a 
Frenchman, and erstwhile teacher of Calvin, who later moved, for religious reasons, to 
Geneva, were the authors of two of the most successful and best known school books of three 
centuries. Vives' Colloquia first appeared in 1539. It is a series of dialogues dealing with all 
aspects of life, cooking, school, eating, sleeping, and so on, with various interlocutors, and is 
often very entertaining. For example. Return home (from school) and childish games with 
Tulliolus, Cornelia, Scipio, Lentulus. Cor, 'You've got back safely, Tulliolus. Do you want to 
play for a while?' Tul. 'Not yet.' Cor. 'What work have you got?' Tul. 'I've got to go over what 
my teacher has given me and memorise it.' Cor. 'What is it?' Tul, 'Have a look.' Cor. 'Phew, 
what are these signs? They look like ants. Mummy, see how many ants and gnats Tulliolus 



has painted on his tablet.' Tul. 'Quiet, silly: they're letters'. Cor. 'What's the first called?' Tul. 
'A' Cor. 'Why is the first A bigger than the second?' and so on. 

The Colloquies of Cordier are much In the same vein. First published in 1564, by 1613 they 
were included with other lucrative titles in the list of books over which the Stationers' 
Company had full control, and their popularity remained enormous well into the late XVIIIth. 
century. The aim of these books was to encourage Latin speaking, and grasp of the 
fundamentals of the language, as well as gaining a good down-to-earth vocabulary. 

Real Latin 

When one got further up the school, there were 'real' Latin authors to read. One started with 
Terence, and went on to Cicero, Ovid, Horace and Virgil. In the XVIth. century the most 
popular Roman writer both here and abroad was Terence. Hundreds of editions of his plays, 
either complete, or separately, were published, and used as school and university textbooks. 
In this country Nicholas Udall (at one time Head Master of Eton, and later of Westminster), 
produced in 1533 his Floures for Latine spekynge , which by 1581 had been reprinted eight 
times. This book is, as it were, a phrase book based on the three most popular plays of 
Terence. Udall gives his reasons for the short sentences and phrases with their English 
translation of which the hook consists: development of skill in translation whether from Latin 
into English, or vice versa. One would proceed from such a book to the plays themselves. 

An author of great importance to Shakespeare, Marlowe, and indeed to all writers of the 
period, is Ovid. His Metamorphoses, Tristia and Heroides were frequently read texts. Of 
these the first was required reading in the fifth form of various grammar schools. Cicero too 
was read at various times in a school. A student began in the third class with selected letters. 
In the fifth year the De amicitia was read (an enormously popular book, and the first to be 
translated into English of all Cicero's works): and in the highest class the De officiis, or 
Tully's Offices, as it was generally termed. 

There remains the prince of Roman poets, Virgil, read with other books at the top of the 
school. Virgil had of course remained popular throughout the Middle Ages; legends had 
grown up around him; he had become almost a saint, and was chosen by Dante as his guide 
through most of the Divina Comedia. By the XVIth. century many editions were current, and 
there were a number of English translations of the various works. A popular learner's book 
was the Eclogues, which were commonly learned by heart. In 1620 an edition appeared with 
grammatical commentary by John Brinsley 'to be used according to the directions in. . .Ludus 
Literarius, chap. 2'. Brinsley, a schoolmaster at Ashby-de-la-Zouche, translated a number of 
works, including Cordier, and wrote a book which gives us a great deal of information about 
school life and curriculum at the time, his Ludus literarius: or the Grammar Schoole: 
shewing how to proceede from the first entrance into learning, to the highest perfection 
required in the grammar schooles (1612), From the Eclogues pupils proceeded to the 
Georgies, helped by the master, and finally to the Aeneicl. At Eton and Westminster in the 
1550s and '60s the Aeneid was taught by the Head Master on Wednesday and Thursday. 



Other writers, many of them now forgotten, provided part of the diet of the Elizabethan 
school boy, and one of the most popular was another Mantuan; this time not Virgil, but 
Baptista Spagnuoli of Mantua (1448-1516) whose Bucolica went through many editions, It is 
he who is quoted by Holofernes in Love's Labour's Lost - 'Fauste Precor gelida quando 
pecus omne sub umbra ruminat, ah, good old Mantuan.' 

Paul Quarrie is Librarian of Eton College Library. He is preparing a new catalogue of the 
whole library which contains about 10,000 works printed before 1700. 



